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FRIENDS TAKE NOTICE! 


SELLING OUT TO CHANGE BUSINESS. 
OFFERING THIS WEEK 

qwilled Cashmere DeBege, 50c, old price 62c. 

Twilled Cashmere DeBege, 45c., old price 56c. 

Twilled Cashmere DeBege, 40c , old price 50 c. 

Double Twisted DeBege, 25 and 31 c. 

°¥ Brown Lawns, small figures, 10c. 

Yohairs and Mixed Goods, reduced 10 & 12 ¢., a yd. 

Percales reduced from 25 to l5c. 

1,000 yards very small Green and Blue Plaid Ging: 
"ham, 12}, formerly 25c. 

2,715 Dress Girghams, at 16c., formerly 25. 

Great Variety of Dress Patterns, reduced in price. 

We make prices to suit if possible, as we are deter- 
mined to sell out 

All Thibet Shawls, reduced from $1, to $2, in price. 

Silk, Blonde and Book Muslin selling fast. 











or 
oa JOHN H. STORES, 
. 8. W. COR. SEVENTH AND ARCH. 
N. B.—Our Gauze Shirts, at 28, 31 and 37c., are 
2 splendid for hot weather. 
BACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 
Inup baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 
ing, month 10th. Terms moderate. 
N. D. ROBERTS. 
' 
“\ SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT, 
* WPHE PROPERTY KNOWN AS THE COYLES- 


TOWN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMI- 
WARY, will be leased to a suitable party, for school 
- purposes, for the school year commencing Septem- 
ber next. It is handsomely located in Doylestown, 
Bucks co., Pa., has ample buildings and grounds, 
library, Gymnasium, &c., and has had an average of 
over 130 pupils throughout the last three years. 
» For particulars apply to T. W. TREGO, 
® Seth mo. 6th, 1876. Doylestowr, Bucks co., Pa. 











Is the largest establishment of the kind in the United 

, having one Manufactory in New York City, and one 
ip Philadelphia. Makiag their goods of the best materials, 
Send for circulars and samples. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 SOUTH SECOND S1REET, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 








SS . 
* 


giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 


' 
Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- | 
j 
; 


Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
we of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE CO,, PA. 
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AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


p: K. PARRY, 
No. 612 Spring Garden Street. 


Summer Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. Grenadine 
and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadine, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


Plain and Shirred Bonnets. 


Carrie A. Ellison, 
215 West Eighteenth St., N. Y. 








LYDIA A- MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREBT, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


MARIA CC. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 
No. 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sarah J. Dutton. 





.\ UMMER BOARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY—FARM 
House with plenty of shade. Terms moderate. 
For further particulars, apply to 
E. M. LIPPINCOTT, 
Harrisonville, P. O., Glouccster ce., N. J. 





Seeds, Implements, Machi- 
EVERYTHING nery, and Fertilizers. Q 
— New Ca'alogue, 200 Illustra- 


tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


FARM A. B. COHU, 
Be 


197 Warer Sr., N. ¥. 















FRIENDS’ 
Faruiture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, 





Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


H4IR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done. 









SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
és cription. 

DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


dress DOMESTIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents WanTep. “@& NEW YORK. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120S. 11th St., Phila. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
86 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 
TREMONT HOUSE. 
COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Havivg rented the above house, it wlll be opened foz the 
reception of guests on the 1st uf 5th mouth (May), 1876. 








By close application to business and attention tothe com- 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
BP. O. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF 1HE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Siraps, Pock-t- Books, etc , wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 8/8, 818. 


4t , MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa- 

tional Agency of 20 years’ successful experience 
in representing Texchers of known ability to Families and 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates tor Au- 
tumn Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 


for stamp. 
J.W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M, Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders. 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, ; 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDe, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron 





BEST IN THE Wo 
BLATCHLEY’s 


I HORIZONTAL 
es 


INGLEY’s PATENT 
For oe Hotels, Fam i 
ee or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un. 
equaled. The closed head will save ice enough in one seagon 
to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 
freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are-cordially invited, 
when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see 
or send for descriptive circular and price-list. Very liberad 
arrangements made with the trade. The machines can also 
be seen at the Centennial Exhihition, Agricultural Hall, 
Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column letter O, No. 10. 
C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 06 Commerce St., Phila 


‘THE CH END. 








THE CHILDREN’S FRI 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZIng 
TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance, 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten 
-tion given to copying old pictures. 


P. O. Box 2019. 





OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 
L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia, 





FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS, OR 
OR RENT, IN BRISTOL, PA., A VERY COM 
fortable house, with hall, open stairs, twelve 
ceiled rooms, summer kitchen, range, hydrant, 
pump, garden &c.; or, 
I WILL SELL MY REMODELED VERY CONVE- 
NIENT RESIDENCE, 
adjoining, having entry, and ten ceiled rooms, 
bydrant, pump, coal-bins &c., &c., all under cover, 
These houses have good cellars; side entrances to 
kitchens, handsomely situated, fronting the river, 
and opposite the open grounds of the “ Farmers 
National Bank of Bucks County.” Four minutes 
walk to meeting. P.0O., boats, or cars. Apply to 
EMMOR COMLY, 


5th mo. 6th, 1876. Bristol, Pa, 





FAMILY DESIRING A SUITE OF ROOMS 

(entirely new) including parlor, dining-room 

and kitchen, and four or five chambers, can be ac- 

commodated in a very desirable country place— 

ready about the lst of Sixth month. A few board- 

ers wanted for very desirable rooms for the summer. 
Adults preferred. 

Address A. W. LINVILL, West Grove, Pa. 


WANTED column advertisement in this paper de 


scribiag the Steam Washer, er Woman's Friend, to send 
for new terms. 50,000 have been sold. 
J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


All persons who have read my doable 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; 


PIII nnn nnn nnn 


es 


yoL. XXXIII. 


gOITED AND FUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


eee eee 


$ENUSICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
af PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
The Paper is issued every week. 
The Taiety-T'strp Volume commenced on the 26th of 
second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
gribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 


ing of the volume. 
TT ANCES by mail should be in OHEOxKs, DRAFTS, or 
P.0, Mowzy-ORDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 








[Tue epistles from New York and [ilinois 
Yearly Meetings of Women -Friends were 


‘directed by the Yearly Meeting to which 
“they were addressed to be subjoined to the 


extracts that our Friends who were not priv- 
ileged to attend the Yearly Meeting might 
share the salutary counsel they contain. We 
have believed that some of our subscribers 
who may not receive the extracts will be in- 
terested in them. Eps.] 


From New York YEARLY MEETING oF WoMEN 
PrignDs, HELD BY ADJOURNMENTS, FROM THE 29TH 
or Firta MontH, TO THE 27TH OF SAME, INCLU- 
sive, 1875. 

“To the next Yearly Meeting of Women 

Friends to be held in Philadelphia: Dear 

Sisters :—In the love that binds together the 


whole family of mankind—in an especial 
# manner, those who are of the same household 


of faith—our spirits salute you at this time. 

“Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond, have been re- 
ceived and read amongst us. We are renew- 
edly convinced of the excellency of this epis- 
tolary correspondence, feeling that it tends to 
‘stir up the pure mind,’ and increase our 
desire to rise into a higher and holier life. 
The Apostle Paul says, ‘That without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord,’ and our 
desires are that we all aspire to be holy even 


LET HER NOT GO; 





PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 17, 1876. 
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KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIF. 


PPP PPAR APRA LAA EPL 
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as He is holy, and to be known as ‘a peculiar 
people,’ serving Him in faithfulness and sin- 
gleness of heart. 

“ Our meeting is not large, but we have the 
comforting assurance that the Great Head of 
the Church is still mindful of us, and has 
sent many of His gospel messengers to preach 
the glad tidings of peace and good will 
amongst us; and we are greatly strengthened 
and encouraged by their company and gospel 
labors. Our spirits are bowed under a re- 
newed sense of the continued goodness and 
unmerited mercies of our Heavenly Father, 
and in our humility, we would ascribe unto 
Him all honor and glory, being made sensi- 
ble that of ourselves we can do nothing. 

“‘ Many beloved Friends have been removed 
by death since our last Annual Gathering ; 
some in the bloom of youth, while others 
have been gathered to their eternal home like 
sheaves fully ripe. Time with us, is fast 
passing away, and each day must leave 
its record. Shall it be clouded by sins of 
commission or omission, or shall it be without 
blemish? The decision rests mainly with our- 
selves, for, though it is not with man—frail 
and finite as he is—to direct his steps, yet 
there is an omni-present Guide and Helper, 
who is also omnipotent. He will lead us 
along in safety, through this probationary 
state; and submission to His law will keep 
our record pure. 
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“ As women, we have been appealed to in 
great tenderness and earnestness, to use in our 
peculiar sphere, the influence delegated to us 
as a sacred trust by our Heavenly Father, not 
only in sealing first impressions upon the infant 
minds of our children, but in training them 
to avoid the many evils which beset their 
path through life; especially against the use 
of intoxicating liquors and the pernicious use 
of tobacco, that we may be ever found guid- 
‘ing and aiding our brothers in the path of 
purity. ‘ 

“We have also been exhorted to a more 


faithful maintenance of our testimony against | 


a hireling ministry, lest by a want of watch- 
fulness, its increase may endanger our civil 
and religious liberty. Those about to enter 
upon the sacred relation of marriage, have 
been entreated not to prove recreant to our 
testimonies in this respect, but to adhere to 
our own truthful and beautiful form, believ- 
ing that no rite can be more binding or im- 
pressive than the simple and solemn cere- 
mony enjoined by our discipline. 

“The report from the committee who have 
charge of Indian affairs was read in our meet- 
ing. Much interest and satisfaction were ex- 
pressed therein, with the hope that the labors 
hitherto so richly blessed, may be continued 
with unabated ardor, and that the Friends 
who are toiling in that distant field may con- 
tinue to receive our support and encour- 
agement. 

“ With a salutation of love we remain your 
Sisters. Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

“« Mary JANE Fie.p, Clerk.” 
From Inuivois Yearty Meeting oF WomEN FRIENDS. 


“To Philad’a Yearly Meet’g of Women Friends : 
Dear Sisters :—It is, we trust, with feelings of 
gratitude and thankfulness to the great Mas- 
ter and head of all rightly gathered assem- 
blies, that we have met to organize a new 
Yearly Meeting, and in so doing we have to 
-acknowledge the precious solemnity that has 
covered us, as witha mantle, giving an as- 
surance that we have not been forgotten by 
our Heavenly Father, and a prayer has arisen, 
‘both mental and vocal, that the spirit of love 
and condescension might so prevail with us 
during our deliberations that nothing might 
be done that would detract from the beauty 
and purity of our high profession. 

e The presence of the members of the two 
committees, appointed by their respective 
Yearly Meetings to attend the opening of 
this, is very comforting to us, as we look to 
them, as elder sisters, they will extend to us 
a helping hand, to steady and support us in 
this, our first endeavor to act in a Yearly 
Meeting capacity. We have been blessed in 
an especial manner with the company and 
active labors of many consecrated workers 





in Christ’s vineyard, men and women of deo 
and broad Christian feeling and experiene, 
whose earnest testimony has been to yp 
all men as brothers, all Christians as Frie 
Much deep exercise has been felt for 
youth, and they have been frequently gj 
feelingly admonished and encouraged to a4 
here to the pure principles that we profess, sy 
that they may grow in grace and in a gay} 
knowledge of the truth, that they may be qual 
fied to fill up the vacant places of the, 
worthy predecessors, their mothers in Tsragl, 

“We feel, dear friends, the great respong. 
bility that devolves on us in thus conduetj 
our first Yearly Meeting, many of us, ag 
were, the scattered foliage of the vine, blow 
by the winds of the earth to every co 
and again returned in a condition, we 
to enrich the soil, adding new health ag 
growth to the parent stem. We were 
ated from our more eastern Yearly Meeti 
when but babes in the church, and now whe 
we again assemble we are found amongat the 
silvery-haired; this we feel brings with it, 
solemnity, a holy desire that we may be found 
able to Nene aright the trust given to om 
keeping. 

‘“* The subject of intemperance has b 
a deep exercise in the minds of many, if no 
all of us,and much excellent counsel has bee 
given, especially to the young sisters, wh 
were earnestly exhorted to use every availy 
ble means to influence their brothers anf 
their asscciates to reform, to abstain enti 










from the use of everything that will intoxicate, ¥ 


showing that in this alone is true safety, 
We are cautioned against highly seasoned 
dishes, that no unnatural appetite might be 
created in ¢hildren. In conclusion we must 
acknowledge the avenues to vice haye been 
spoken of so clearly, that ’tis hoped that we 
may profit with all, and avoid the quick-sands 
that lay along the path of life. 

“The subject of capital punishment bas 


been brought before us, and a ae 


ey to memorialize the Legislature in 
half, hoping that it may do good, we trust 
it to the hands of our chosen few. 

“ Having, we trust, been led and guided 
the great Head of the Church so that we f 
much unity and love, therefore, we bid you 
an affectionate farewell: 

“ Signed, by direction of the Meeting, by 

“ Carotine Lukens, Clerk.” 


ee 


TueERg’s many a rest on the road of life, 
If we only stop to take it, 

And many a tone from the better lands 
If the querulous heart would wake it; 

To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
Whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth. 

The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 
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In many places the cloud of the letter is so 


THE TEACHINGS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. | thin that the light of the inner sense shines 
Some time since, [ had the pleasure of lis- | through ; but the measure of that perception 
tening toa lecture on the “ Distinguishing | must always depend on purity of heart and 


Characteristics of Swedenborg’s Teaching,” 
which interested me so much that I asked 
and obtained from the lecturer, B. F. Bar- 
rett, the privilege of making some extracts 
therefrom for the Intelligencer, which I now of- 
fer, with the hope that they may lead to a better 
understanding of the New Jerusalem of which 
Swedenborg had such marvelous revelations. 

His theological system, the lecturer claims, 
is comprehensive, symmetrical, consistent, 
rational, Scriptural and coherent throughout 
—all its parts are in harmony the one with 
the other. It claims to be a new revelation, 
a divinely authorized system of doctrine, 
symbolized by the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
which John the Revelator saw, in vision, 
“coming down from God out of heaven”— 
nota revelation te supersede the Scriptures, 
but to assist us in understanding them. 

He maintains the plenary, divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible, but insistg that “it was 
never meant to teach natural science, or the 
laws of the material universe, but was given 
to teach us higher and more important truth 
—to teach us about God, His character, and 
the nature of His kingdom in heaven and on 
earth, our relation to Him and to each other, 
the reality of the spiritual world, and the 
laws of our spiritual life.’ “It discourses of 
times, places, persons, objects and events be- 
longing to this natural world” ; but all these 
are symbolic, and have a spiritual meaning, 
so that within the apparent or literal sense of 
Scripture he everywhere recognizes a higher 
and more important sense, which, as he says, 
is “to that of the letter what the soul is to 
the body.” As the body without the soul is 
dead, so the literal without the spiritual sense 
of the Word (or Scripture) is dead also. 

This idea of a spiritual sense to the Scrip- 
ture is not claimed to be original with Swe- 
denborg. It was the generally received doc- 
trine of the primitive church, believed and 
taught by most of the early fathers; but they 
had no recognized rule for unfolding this 
sense ; each one’s fancy or perception was his 
only guide. Swedenborg gives the rule or 
principle of correspondence as the grand ke 
to the spiritual] meaning of the Bible, whic 
he declares is as exact as the science of math- 
ematics. “And this key,” he says, “every 
one may learn to apply for himself; a hun- 
dred expositors, all equally familiar with this 
key, will, by its application, arrive at sub- 
stantially the same meaning of any given 
text. All have a perception of the corres- 
pondence of many things and of the spiritual 
meaning of many portions of the Scripture. 


































dee 
prehensive saying, ‘ Behold, I make all things 
new!’ is already receivirg its fulfilment.” 


innocency of life. 


“From this brief outline,” the lecturer 


said, “ we should expect that Christianity, as 
expounded by him, would be eminently spir- 
itual; we should expect him to give us h 

and more spiritual views of all the subjects 
he handles, than we generally receive from 
other writers. We should expect that, under 
his treatment, the naturalism of the old the- 
ologies would disappear. And in this we are 
not disappointed. The 
Christianity, by his spiritual exegesis, undergo 
a marvelous change, and are presented in a 
new form. They are lifted up and transfig- 
ured before us. 
their graves, cast off the coarse environment 
of naturalism, and appear robed in garments 
of — light me 


igher 


great doctrines of 


They rise, as it were, from 


beauty. They are, in- 
new doctrines, for in them that com- 


Swedenborg taught the doctrine of the 


Trinity, but in a much clearer manner than 
it is usually expounded by other theologians. 
The Atonement, too, through his key of cor- 
respondence, becomes an “ internal and spir- 
itual union or at-one-ment—an agreement of 
our will with the will of God—and this union 
is seen, in the light of the spiritual sense, to 
be effected by means of the Divine humanity, 
or of that living union of the Divine and the 
human in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


Of the predicted “Second Coming” he 
teaches “that the promised second coming 
was not to be to the outer but to the inner 
senses of men—an internal or spiritual ad- 
vent, a coming or revealing to human minds 
and hearts of the inner glories of the Word 
—a coming, through the clouds of natural- 
ism and the accumulated mists of superstition 
and error, of the wisdom and love, the very spir- 
it and life of Him whose “ name is called the 
Word of God.” And this internal coming 
of Christ is, indeed, to every soul that expe- 
riences it, “ with power and great glory.” 

Of the last judgment, the prevailing view 
has been in accordance with the teachings of 
the letter; but as we are borne above the 
clouds of the letter into the light of the spir- 
itual sense, the sensuous aspect of the subject 
disappears, the sound of the archangel’s 
trumpet dies away, and the still, small voice 
of God’s truth alone is heard within; and 
instead of falling orbs, rocking continents 
and ruined worlds, we see only the upheaval, 
eclipse and dispersion of the false conceptions 
and vain imaginings of unregenerate men. 
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a 
We see that the judgment referred to is inter- | with itself. It makes them lovely or loathe 


nal and spiritual—a judgment which was to 
be executed upon the souls of men by a fresh 
outpouring of truth from on high. 

Of the Resurrection, he taught that not 
the material body but the immortal spirit is 
the man, and that the resurrection, therefore, 
is the rising of the real man from the incum- 
brance of gross matter, and his conscious en- 
trance into the freer and more congenial 
realm of spirit—into a world where all things 
are spiritual, 

Of heaven and hell, he says they are not 
natural localities but spiritual conditions— 
not places but states of life; that heaven is 
a state of supreme love to the Lord, which 
is the epring of all other good loves, with 
their delights and joys, and that hell is a 
state of supreme self-love, which is the father 
of all evil loves in man, with their torment- 
ing fires. Neither heaven nor hell, there- 
fore, can be said to be here or there; for they 
are wherever human spirits are in a heavenly 
or’ an infernal state—wherever the life’s rul- 
ing love is angelic or debasing. 

And so with all the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. The naturalism with which 
they have been imbued by a too literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture, is dissipated by the 
light of Swedenborg’s spiritual exegesis, and 
these doctrines appear as altogether new. 
They are the old doctrines transfigured—ex- 
hibited in a new light, or as seen on a higher 

lane of thought; and they are calculated to 
ift believers into more spiritual states. 

Central among all the others, as the sun is 
central in our planetary system, stands the 
new doctrine of the Divine humanity—the 
union of the Divine with the human, for the 
redemption of mankind—God in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself.” In the 
new theology, this doctrine is all-pervasive. 
It breathes through all the other doctrines, 
harmonizes them al], irradiates them all, 
vitalizes them all. Christianity, according 
to Swedenborg, is nothing without Christ 
Himeelf. He is its central luminary, its liv- 
ing force, its omnipresent, quickening power; 
its doctrines were lifeless unless vitalized by 
His loving Spirit; repentance, reformation, 
and regeneration are impossible without Him. 
He is the ever-present, ever-living, only 
Redeemer and Saviour—“ Immanuel, God 
with us.” 

Of Swedenborg’s Pneumatology the lec- 
turer had much to say, the sum of which is 
embodied in the thought that, as every man 
takes his own character—his own life—with 
him into the other world, he must of neces- 
sity take his own heaven or his own hell. 
There every soul makes its own surroundings, 
and makes them in perfect correspondence 


some, beautiful or ugly, according to th 
moral beauty or moral deformity of its ow, 
nature. This is the everlasting law, as ong 
of our own poets has said: 
“Tt is the soul’s prerogative, its fate 

To shape the outward to its own estate, 

If right itself, then all around is well; 

If wrong, it makes of all without, a hell” 


Swedenborg, it was claimed, teaches g 
rational Christianity. He never counsels nop 
encourages a blind belief. He never asks 
assent to an unreasonable doctrine. He ep. 
joins the faithful exercise of the understand. 
ing in matters of faith. He does not exak 
reason above revelation, yet he would hayg 
us regard our reason as one of God’s noblest 
gifts, and employ it faithfully in ascertainip 
the true meaning of revelatior. He is always 
positive; no man could be more so, He 
declares, in substance, “ I have seen, I haye 
heard, and therefore I know. But you, too, 
have understanding, and I ask you to exer 
cise it. Examine for yourself what I say, 
Test it by the light of Scripture, reason, hig. 
tory, experience—the accepted laws of the 
soul and all known truth. Then, if it seem 
not true to you—if it approve not itself to 
your rational intuitions—reject it, or, at any 
rate, do not accept it. This is your indefem 
sible right—your manifest duty.” With 
Swedenborg, heresies of the head were far 
less dangerous than heresies of the heart 
“Heresies themselves (that is, of the head) 
do not occasion a man’s condemnation, but an 
evil life does.” He teaches that regeneration 
and consequent salvation are attainable in 
any church and under any creed which is 
honestly believed to be derived from the Word 
of God. 

He lays down only three doctrines as ab 
solutely essential to Christian fellowshi 
These are: “The Divinity of the Lord, the 
divinity of the Word, and the necessity of 
a life according to the Commandments.” 

A pure and heavenly life, a state of disin- 
terested neighborly love, an humble, trustful, 
Christ-like spirit—this, he assures us, is the 
énd of all doctrine; and this life, this spirit, 
he says, may co-exist with many doctrinal 
errors. All who have this spirit, however 
they may differ in their doctrinal beliefs out- 
side the limits just stated, belong to the fam- 
ily and household of Christ; they are all 
children of the kingdom, and should there 
fore acknowledge and treat each other as 
brethren. If charity were in the first place 
and faith in the second, the church would 
have a different face; for then none would 
be called Christians but those who lived the 
life of charity. 

“But charity,” says Swedenborg, “has to 
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do with feelings and motives as well as actions. | affairs of our every-day life; that it is not an 
It consists in the faithful, conscientious per-| outer garment, to be worn merely on Sun- 
formance of every known duty. It is living | days, but an indwelling spirit, to be carried 
or doing the truth from love to the Lord and | into the family, the field, the shop and the 
the neighbor.” And this he regards as the | counting-house—into the marts of commerce, 
highest kind of worship, “ By believing and|the halls of legislation and the courts of 
Joving, the Lord is not worshipped, but by | kings. Were I to indicate any single idea 
living according to his precepts.” which stands out in bold relief, and towers 
According to the teachings of Swedenborg, | conspicuously above every other in the writ- 
none are condemned or cast off because they | ings of Swedenborg, I should say it was the 
have not the light of the gospel. In heathen | idea of religion as a personal, practical thing 
jands, all who are careful to follow the light | —embodying itself in deeds—a religion car- 
youchsafed them, are saved, and saved, too, | ried into all our human actions and relations, 
just in the degree that they are faithful. purifying, sanctifying and ennobling them 
Such, said the lecturer, is the large, benig- | all; and this is the very idea of all others 
that has been gaining ground in the churches. 
And these writings are now read by the 
teaching ministers of every denomination. 
Whatever is most rational, most elevating, 
most searching and transforming in the relig- 
ious teaching of to-day will be found, on care- 
ful examination, to be most in harmony with 
their heavenly teachings. I do not say it all 
comes, directly or indirectly from Sweden- 
borg; but I do say that his writings contain 
it all, in clearest statement and amplest mea- 
sure; and the ministers who are most emi- 
nent, they who have the largest following, 
whose word rings out the clearest, reaches 
farthest, and makes itself felt the deepest, are 
the very men whose utterances are most im- 
bued with the doctrines, philosophy and spirit 
of Swedenborg. L. J. R. 
Sixth mo., 1876. 






























charity which they breathe throughout. No 
writer on theology was ever more positive in 
his doctrinal statements; no one was ever 
more tolerant, more catholic, more universal, 
more liberal than he, in the best sense of that 
‘ word. 

The New Church, of which he so often 
—. is not a new external organization or 
church establishment, but new light in all 
existing church organizations; not a new ex- 
ternal form, but a new internal quality. ‘“‘The 
church hereafter will be similar, indeed, in 
the outward form to what it has been hitherto; 
different sects will exist the same, to outward 
appearance; but the man of the church will 
be in a more free state of thinking on matters 
of faith, that is on spiritual things, because 
liberty has been restored to him.” 

And diverse sects do still exist, the same 
to outward appearance as they were in Swe- 
denborg’s day; but they are net the same 
internally, by any means, Few, now-a-days, 
think they are to be saved by faith alone; 
all are coming to regard right living asa 
thing of prime necessity; and it is worthy of 
remark that the changes or modifications of 
religious thought which are rapidly going on 
are bringing all sects nearer to his teachings 
without their being aware of the fact. 

Aud a different spirit, too, is beginning to 
animate the churches from that which pre- 
vailed a century ago. It is not yet altogether 
heavenly, but it is more sweet, gentle, toler- 
ant, tender, loving and Christ like. It leads 
Christians into dark alleys and lowly hovels, 
there to minister to the children of want and 
sorrow—there to whisper words of friendly 
encouragement. It prompts them to build | sacrifice, of noble, habitual self-control.” 
asylums, to establish infirmaries, and to pro-| In thetwenty-seven years that have elapsed 
vide homes for indigent children, and for the | since this essay was written, we have, as a 
unfortunate and friendless of every age and | Society, advanced in our public testimony 
class, to the importance of abstinence from ail in- 

And, along with the growth of a broader, | toxicating beverages, and of caution even in 
freer and more tolerant spirit, there is a grow- | their use as medicine. Some advance, too, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE. 


Looking over the sixth volume of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, my attention was arrested by an 
origina! article on the subject of temperance, 
to which the letter “ P.” is affixed, and dated 
Chester county, Eighth month Ist, 1849. . I 
know not who was the writer, but it evinces 
so much earnest concern, well expressed, that 
I offer it for republication. 

It touches on some points to which it seems 
to me sufficient prominence is not generally 
given by writers on this subject. These are, 
the effect of temperance in eating and drink- 
ing in preserving the health of the mental and 
spiritual powers, and the importance in edu- 
cation, that we should, “ by precept and ex- 
ample, lead those about us to habits of self- 


ing conviction that religion is an intensely | has no doubt been made in regard to another 
branch of the subject, so that we may trust 


practical thing; that it has to do with the 
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8 
it can no longer be said justly, that Friends | pitality ; but in other ways many ofus Still up We adi 
are remarked “for spreading luxurious | these and other dangerous stimulants, Wig} . : ou 
tables.” This branch of the subject of “ tem- | surprise and regret | find that some Friends Be oad 
perance’”’ cannot be reached by discipline ex-| who would shrink from taking intoxicatj a tit 
cept in the form of advice; but it is one upon | liquors as a beverage, yet employ them agip. o* exc 
which we need to be so enlightened that the | dispensable articles in culinary preparation, ser dw 
conscience could no longer be at rest while| But I have yet found none who could shoy cou in t 
we were indulging in a mere sensual gratifica- | the difference in principle between using them its 7 
tion, by which the spirit is clogged and the | in the pie and pudding, and partaking of them a aeing 
physical powers slowly weakened. Many an| in forms more undisguised. Small as at firg a the 
individual, conscientious on other subjects, | glance this matter may appear to some read + we 

is partaking daily of food which has the ten- | let me entreat them to examine for a momeg  ™™ -.” 


dency alluded to, and in the elaborate pre- | the process and tendency of this custom, Jy | ph 


sical 


, I 
aration of which time and bodily toil have | the first place, the retailer, who pursues the = © 


en worse than thrown away. unholy traffic which is spreading sorrow and met 
I have no allusion to abstinence from any | spiritual and physical destruction around him, band of 
particular articles of food in their simple | is encouraged and sustained in his calling: 


form ; this must, of course, be left to individ- | then, those who prepare these articles of food, a ® 


ual tastes, and I regard it as of great import- 
ance that food should be the very best of its 
kind. It is the elaborate preparation, mak- 
ing that indigestible which, simply prepared, 
would be wholesome, and the variety at each 
meal which tempts to eating more than the 
system requires, that slowly undermines the 
health, especially of those who lead sedentary 
lives, and do not by out-door exercise nullify 
to some extent their effects. 

I feel convinced that the subject of whole- 
some, nutritious food, as a branch of temper- 
ance, and as one means among many others 
of preserving these bodies of ours fit “ temples 
of the Holy Spirit,” has not received, even 
among Friends, the attention its importance 
demands. The duty of hospitality might be 
more extensively carried out because involv- 
ing far less bodily toil and mental anxiety, 
and the welcome be more sincere, were we 
willing to set before our friends simply-pre- 
pared food. Where this is of the very best, 
and the appliances of the table neat and taste- 
ful, no apology will be needed, and the ex- 
ample will not be without its influence. * 

Philadelphia, 6th mo. 1876. 

TEMPERANCE. 

‘“‘ Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

It is good for us in our intercourse with one 
another to “stir up the pure mind by way of 
remembrance.” Surrounded as we are by 
_— temptations, we need to watch over one 
another for good, and in the yearnings of fra- 
ternal love, we must sometimes whisper the 
caution “‘ beware,” and point to the particular 
danger, which, unobserved by ourselves, may 
be surrounding each one of us. Perhaps, on 
no point do we require more unceasing vigi- 
lance than on that of temperance in eating and 
drinking! It is true, intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage, are no longer in common use— 


the glass of cider, beer or wine is not now con- | of life by heating the blood with unhealthy 
sidered, amongst us, as a part of generous hos- | stimulants. 


by tasting the seductive contents of the bo _ 
et stan, tellin, inextricably involved _ 
the meshes of sottishness before they dreamof } ™” dy < 
the danger ; and the young children, aye, and the : 
older unes, too, learn to love the pleasant tastg 


of the condiment, and it is difficult for them ty to 
believe that there can be anything very dan. bat 80 
gerous in the use of that article which father, thus hi 


mother and dear friend partake of in ate! 
food, and unhesitatingly place before them, ie 
The whole tendency upon child, assis mn it 
guest and neighbor is to familiarize them with smalle 
the use of these stimulants, and to lessen the ninio’ 
dread of danger from their seduction. And lo 
for what object do we thus incur the risk of ve 
making “a brother to offend ?”—thus tale W Fo) 
the awful responsibility of offering tempts iain 
tions which may lead the unwary into the a 
pathway of drunkenness? Alas! merely to 
satisfy a perverted taste—to pander to sen- 
sualism. 

The legitimate object of eating and drink- 
ing is to keep us strong and healthful, and 







when the gratification of appetite becomesthe J gti, 
end of culinary preparation, we pervert the § 4, 


Divine order, and do violence to the laws of i 
our nature. om 
~ Experience and the concurrent in just 
of physiologists, have shown that simple food, 
simply but well prepared, is most conducive 
to health of body and clearness of spirit, most 
conducive upon the whole, even to gustatory }) 9.) 
enjoyment. : tos 
Not in bodies pampered by luxuries and 1 
diseased by stimulants, can the whole fae- 
ulties of the mind expand in harmonious § «y 


and healthful vigor—not there has the Di- He 
vine word “ full course to run and be glori- pe 
fied.” Temperance is the safeguard of purity, 7 
and the means of securing clear, calm thoughts, «| 
and we should regard those customs as sui- th 
eidal and terrible which poison the fountain v 

at 
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. en 
ie We admire the heroic Spartans, who taught | charity will flourish spontaneously upon such 
With their young sons to endure fatigue, hunger,|a foundation, and the golden links in the 
Tlendy thirst and death without a murmur; we honor | chain of heavenly virtues will be completed. 
Cating : i 
"BF the fortitude of the Indians, from whom the| Chester county, 8th mo. Ist, 1849. P. 
| 88 ip. most excruciating tortures of their captors comneemcesstifiteamcssing | 
show could wring no sign of emotion, for we recog-| Tue first study of style begins not with 
them | 32? in their rude courage the strength of a| the words, as the tongue articulates them or 
they | resolute will—the power of the mind over the| the hand writes them, but it begins here, at 
ri fin sufferings of its tenement. In them we see,|the heart, and works upward and outward 
ad also, the force of early training. And shall| from that. The philosophy and art of lan- 
al not we, for the high prize of spiritual and | guage come afterward. Seonetie the moral 
i ' physical health, by precept and example, lead | qualifications to exist —-I mean sincerity, 
os thy { tb0% about us to habits of self-sacrifice, of | truthfulness, freedom from affectation, or 
noble, habitual self-control ? _ | vanity, earnestness—then in the next place it 
th Shall we not secure a stronger, more heroic | is important to associate a certain conscien- 
ling band of men and women by teaching them to | tiousness in the use of speech, so that it shall 
-¢ 0) # goorn as meanness the weak self-indulgence | correspond to something within us. 
| that would gratify appetite at the expense of 
ottle, health and virtue? The child who, from a 














ed in noble motive, voluntarily relinquishes the LETTER FROM BARCLAY WHITE, 

a candy or cake, the tea or coffee that he loves; Omaha, Neb., Fifth mo. 30th, 1876. 
7 the man who, at duty’s summons, renounces|_ EsteemMeD Frienp D. F. W.—Thy valued 
a his cider or tobacco, has not only removed a | favor of 26th inst. received. I have received 


a log to his independence, a snare to his soul, | notice from agents Griest and Kent, that they 
thas but so far he has ruled his own spirit, and | were collecting Photographs and other matters 
» | thus has made himself strong for future and | of interest connected with the Indian tribes 
my greater victories. Only as the soul establishes | under their care, for exhibition at the Centen- 
an empire over its own appetites and passions, | nial, and have advised them to forward direct 
via can it be saved from its enemies, and the| to Philadelphia Friends, and not to this office. 
the smallest act in which it asserts this lofty do-+ There was much interest taken in the mat- 
“And minion, becomes great, heroic, Divine. ter, by several of our Indian agents, and a fair 
ak of 1 once read, I think in a London epistle, a | prospect foracreditablecollection of articles for 
talke ve caution to Friends against transacting | the exhibition, illustrating the advance of our 
7 important church business in the afternoons, | Indians in the arts of civilization, but Wash- 
i iving the reason that dinners incapacitated | ington complications have closed most of our 
Iv to fe mind for clear spiritual perception. They | schools, and placed us in such a state of un- 
y recognize the fact that }uxurious dinners dis- | certainty and discouragement, that it is not 
“a | rb the noblest’ functions of the spirit, but| probable anything will be forwarded except- 
never seem to think of the possibility of ab-|ing from Otoe and Great Nemaha agencies. 
a staining from such oppressive and heavy meals. | I had a project on hand, which I believe would 
os But we live in a day when it is perceived that | have been of great importance in illustrating 
the 





eating and drinking, for the gratification of | to the multitudes attending the Centennial ex- 

f of the palate alone, is not only sensual, but | hibition, who have had no connection with In- 
ey criminal. Friends, as a body, have | diane and have formed opinions from newspa- 

a n remarked, perhaps not altogether un- | per literature, that Indians are a clas; of hu- 
0d. justly, for spreading luxurious tables; and it | manity fit only to be hunted down as wild beasts 
* | may be well for us to examine whether in our | and desiroyed from the face of the earth, and to 
eating and drinking we keep in view the en- | legislatora and others who have been, and are 
0 nobling objects of existence, or oppress the | passively giving their sanction to the annihila- 
"Y ® Holy Spirit within us by slavishly submitting | tion of the much injured race, that the Amer- 
and f © sensual allurement. can Indian is as capable of culture and civiliza- 
While we acknowledge that “every good | tion, under proper treatment as is any other 





= and perfect gift cometh down” from the | people. : 

Di- “Father of Lights,” we must use the means| My project was, to exhibit at the Centennial, 
okt He gives us to secure it, or vainly will we|six school boys and six school girls of full 
it petition for His blessing. blood, of each of the following named Indian 
a It is time that we should gather up the | tribes under our care, Santee Sioux, Winneba- 
al “lost leaves” of the book of wisdom; time | goes, Omahas, Pawnees, Ottoes and Missourias. 
ain that we should add to our faith virtue, and to | and Iowas, together with three of each sex of 
thy virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temper- | Sacs and Foxes, making in all seventy-eight 


ance. children of nine distinct tribes. The children 
Patience, godliness, brotherly kindness and | to form an Indian Sohool, with daily school 
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exercises under the care of competent teachers 
now in the Indian service. - - - What might 
not such a practical illustration of the partial 
success of our labors have accomplished, 
in shaping the minds of those having the op- 
portunity of seeing representatives of nine 
Indian tribes who have been prominent in the 
history of our country, sitting quitely in neat 
and cleanly costume and receiving from their 
teachers school education for future civilized 
usefulness, with as much docility, aptness and 
progress, as with white children of similar 
ages. 

This was my project, and under the usual 
condition of the Indian Department, it could 
have been readily and successfully accom- 
plished. Now, all is confusion, uncertainty 
and doubt, and we are not able even to continue 
many of the schools so successfully conducted 
on the Indian reservations. Thy Friend, 


Barotay WHITE, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 17, 1876. 


Norre.—We regret that we have no space 
to spare this week for the Youths’ column. 





Tue Ovuritoox.—The age in which we live 
is so fruitful in unexpected events and won- 
derful achievements, that we are scarcely sur- 
prised at any new thing. We take up the morn- 
ing paper, and it coolly informs us that only a 
few hours before—away beyond the ocean— 
nearly half around the globe, the reins of 
government were taken from one autocrat, 
and after promises of reforms and concessions 
on his part, delivered into the keeping of 
another, which promised changes, if carried 
out, will revolutionize the whole Turkish Em- 
pire, and so far there has been no disturbance 
to the tranquility of the capital. We are not 
fairly over the surprise, when the “ click” of 
the electric spark announces another victory 
over the prejudices of men,—and we are told 
that a railroad is building, and part of it has 
been put in running order in the very heart 
of China. 

The same papers that chronicle these in- 
roads upon ancient civilization bring other 
tidings from the shores of the Pacific, and we 
do feel to hold our breath as we read that a 
safe and successful trip across our own land, 
from ecean to ocean, has been accomplished 


ae 
in less than three and a half days, Thr 
days and a half from New York to gy 
Francisco! The wildest dreams of the verieg 
enthusiast are distanced by this achieyg. 
ment, and yet we are so accustomed to theg 
things that scarcely half taking hold of thejp 
immense import we look up and ask: “ Wel}, 
what next?” This is, indeed, a momentog 
question, and we do well to ponder wisely jg 
meaning. Time has been annihilated by th 
telegraph—distance fades into insignificang 
before the fiery impulse of the locomotiyg; 
weight is but asa feather when grasped by 
the iron fingers of a two thousand hong 
power. This is what the genius of the agg 
utilized. for profit and convenience has ag 
complished for us, and we are now living iy 
the very whirr and bustle of the occasion, 
Surely we ought to realize the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of old “when knowledgy 


shall be increased,” and men learn war no § 


more. But with all these triumphs of mag 
over the forces of nature, and the usages of 
effete civilizations, the mutterings of disconten 


-are heard, and the clouds of strife loom dark.) 


ly above the eastern horizon. Men of pe 
are troubled, and the hearts of pure and 
nest statesmen are filled with fear lest th 
peaceful efforts for arbitration of nationj 
difficulties shall miscarry, and the tremen¢ 
engines that, under the benign influencesof 
good-will and fraternal fellowship, will lead 
the nations into ways of greater usefulnes, 
and still more glorious results than the world 
has yet seen—that these forces turned from 


their proper uses by the yet uncivilized pas) 


sions of the human heart, may fall upon the 
mind that conceives and the hand that con- 


structs, and the fury of their power wreck the 


fondest hopes and aspirations of the world. 


Manly forbearance and honorable conces 
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sions on the part of rulers lead into the path § 


of true glory and permanent peace, and the 
people — they on whom the fearful conse 
quences of war fall most heavily—must rise 
to the level of that moral courage which will 
enable them to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
behalf of humanity and a common brother 


hood. Until rulers and peoples realize more | 


fully than they now do, the relations they 
sustain to each other and the whole family of 
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to San} io darken the page of history, and remain a 
Verieg F foul blot upon our Christian civilization. 
Chieye. | The religion of Christ is eminently a religion 
O there of peace and good-will. Its precepts are op- 
of their posed to every form of strife and bloodshed, 
“Well, } _end those who rule in Christian lands are 
lentowf yecreant to the profession they make if they 
sely ij | {il to maintain peace among the nations of 
by the} the earth. The balance of power is in the 
ficance keeping of Christian nations to a degree that 
10tive; | the world has never before seen, and this may 
ed by f he the golden age so long foretold by seer and 
horse | poet, if these kingdoms of the world, which 
heage# claim Christ for their Divine Lawgiver, be- 
®8a¢% come in truth the kingdoms of Christ, and 
ing inf move in solid front for the establishment of 
‘asion, } His empire over the hearts and lives of men. 
ment 
vledge 
ar nog 
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Tae Frirst-pay Scnoot Cavse.—In 
looking over the reports of the various meet- 
ings held during the week in connexion with 
our late Yearly Meeting, we find the First- 
_ day School interests have been overlooked by 

the Intelligencer. 

\ This is from no want of interest in the 
"i cause of First-day Schools on the part of the 

) editors, but from a lack of information, no 
jeport of the proceedings of the meetings 
4) having been furnished them. 
‘| It is not too late to inform those of our 
readers who were not present that two even- 
ings were given to this subject ; full and in- 

teresting meetings were held on both occa- 
rom | sions, and the feeling that pervaded all was 
pa) most encouraging. 

the Interesting epistles from the other Quar- 

terly Meeting Associations were read, includ- 
ing a fraternal greeting from our co-workers 
in the newly organized Yearly Meeting of 
Ces {llinois. 


ark: 


ath § Two essays on the subject of Object Teach- 
the ing and its application to First-day Schools 
nge- were also read, and discussed with much in- 
rise terest. It was thought that only a limited 
vill use can be made of that method of instruc 
in tion in First-day Schools, yet it was consid- 
er ered to be of sufficient importance to claim 
ore more earnest attention from teachers gener- 
ey ally. 

of The Executive Committee of the General 





Ceerecc cn EEE EEE SESE cInmEInEE snnnrpo nnn EERE 
Thre man; wars and rumors of wars will continue | Conference held a meeting agreeably to no- 
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tice. The attendance was small, but many 
sent written excuses for absence, coupled with 
earnest words of cheer and sympathy. 

The time for holding the General Confer- 
ence, which was left to the decision of this 
meeting, was fixed for Tenth month 19th and 
20th, at Race street Meeting Hous§, Phila- 
delphia, and a cordial invitation extended to 
Friends every where to meet on that occasion 
and share in the deliberations. 

Many Friends engaged in First-day School 
work in Canada and the distant States of our 
Union were present, and added to the inter- 
est of the several meetings held. There is 
every reason to believe that an increasing 
earnestness on this subject is awakened among 
Friends, and that the cause was never more 
prosperous and promising. 





DIED. 

YARDLEY.—On the 34 of Fifth month, Elizabeth 
T. Yardley, wife of Charles F. Yardley, and daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Turner, Jr., in the 6lst year 
of her age; an esteemed member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

RILEY.—While attending the funeral of the 
above, E. Ellen Riley, a member and elder of the 
same Meeting, and the wife of Dr. Riley—was sud- 
denly taken ill, and in a few hours passed away. 

WALTON.—At her residence in Moreland, Mont- 
gomery co., Pa., on the 26th of Fifth month, 1876, 
Elizabeth Walton, in the 73d year of herage; a 
member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
No. 11. 


Fourth month 7th.—Off about eight. The 
previous evening and night had been very 
cold. We descended a little, and then en- 
tered some magnificent scenery. We were 
crossing the Antilibanus, and seemed to be 
entering the very bowels of the great mount- 
ain. Ravines of the wildest character opened 
on either side. Occasionally some lofty 
peak of Lebanon closed up the vista. After 
mounting one flank after another, we em- 
erged upon a broad elevated valley, still 
watered by the Barada (a very pretty min- 
iature Niagara occurs on the left of the pre- 
vious track). Our course lay up this valley 
for some miles, the mountains rising several 
thousand feet high on either side, streaked 
with snow. The valley was populous, full 
of scenes of pristine pastoral beauty, with 
flocks of black, fat-tailed sheep, black goats 
and cattle. We had a long rest in the mid- 
dle of the day in a beautiful spot by the side 
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of a limpid stream for the mules to pass. 
We continued to ascend, winding into anoth- 
er still more elevated mountain valley, till 
very near the snow line. The valley was 
beautiful and well cultivated, bounded by 
mountains rising many thousand feet high 
on either side, and whenever we looked back, 
the noble outline of Hermon filling the whole 
space with its clear and dazzling majesty. 
Towards the upper part, although the vine 
was cultivated high up, the aspect assumed 
was almost English, with lanes and hedge- 
rows of roses-and honeysuckle, to the charm 
of which the sight of the swallow and the 
noise of the cuckoo, and often of the night- 
ingale added not a little. We encamped 
near the watershed, at an elevation, I should 
think, of not less than 5,000 feet, and it was 
very cold. 

Fourth month 8th.—Astir very early, and 
in the saddle soon after seven, in order to 
reach Baalbec in good time. Over the next 
crest, and the waters were running the other 
way, viz.,into channels which found their 
way into the Mediterranean. Many pretty 
valleys opened, differing from the mountain- 
ous regions of Judea in each having its 
streamlet, and consequently its green patches 
and plantations; and some magnificent 
gorges; occasionally sighting some portion of 
the Lebanon chain down one of them. We 
were still crossing the great spurs of the An- 

ti Lebanon, and I wished we could have 
photographed the picturesque appearance of 
i our cortége,as we wound many a time in 
groups or lines, up and among some of these 
wild, rocky and romantic scenes. We turned 
one more reach of the mountain, and oh! 
what a wonderful panorama. We looked 
L | right down into the vast plain of the Bukah 

; (Cola Syria proper), presenting a variety of 

tints, purple, red, green of every shade, from 
the variety of soil and culture, intensified by 
the setting or framework of the vast chain of 
the Lebanon, rising directly from it, and ap- 

arently forming almost a semicircle to the 

orizon, crowned with its long but varied 
panoply of pure white snow. The ruins of 
Baalbec seemed dwarfed when first sighted, 
by the vastness of the mountain chain against 
which they were seen, but recovered their pro- 
portions on getting within them about two 
o’clock P. M. 

Fourth month 9th.—Seated amidst these 
wonderful ruins before our summons to 
breakfast. I will not attempt to describe 
the august remains of the skill, power and 
architecture of a former generation or gen- 
erations, There are cyclopean portions 
which must date back to the early Phoni- 
cian era; blocks of stone, in siter, that we 
have no conception by what human or me- 
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chanical powers they were moved from the 
neighboring quarry, where there are gjjj 
equally enormous blocks, shaped, one meg. — 
suring 70 feet by 15 or so, but lying as if the 
original work had been suddenly interrupted; 
vast columns of red granite of which the 
nearest known source is Egypt, additions 
piled upon the original foundations, which 
may have been made by Solomon ; and then 
the remains of the splendid temples,—partly 
built out of the original materials by the 
Romans in the zenith of their art and power, 
The colossal proportions, extreme beaut 

and majesty of the designs, and the hi 

finish, elaboration and wealth of the orng. 
mental sculptures in every portion are what 
fill the mind with the utmost astonishment, 
There are two fine and lofty porticoes stil] 
standing, multitudes of vast colurans, broken 
and prostrate in every direction; gigantic 
doorways, arches, towers, ruined flights of 
steps, halls, vestibules, bases of pillars, story 
above story of niches, and series of orna. 


mental and sculptured recesses, until the eye 


is wearied and the mind exhausted in con- 
templating them. We encamped here yes 
terday afternoon, and the extent of the ruing 
may partly be judged by the fact that our 


twelve tents, all the horses and mules, an 
other encampment of a small Americap 
party, some stray camels, and other occu 


pants, are all accommodated within one of © 


the interior courts of the remains of the 


structure, without any confusion or incon ¥ 


venience, or any necessity of even the hearing 
or knowledge of each other! When the’ 
above was written I had not seen the interior 
of the Temple of the Sun; the entrance is 
choked up with ruins, so that you have al- 
most to crawl in. The four walls are still 
standing, forming a parallelogram; the in- 
ner entrance gate of which the keystone has 
slipped, but is still suspended, is perhaps the 
most magnificent specimen of architecture of 
the kind in the world. The interior has been 
most elaborately decorated. Enormous broken 
and richly sculptured capitals are fallen. 
The extensive colonnade of fourteen or more 
pillars of the noblest proportions, the bases 
all in position on a lofty raised platform of 
masonry, four at one end, a single one at the 
other still standing, and one near the centre 
leaning against the vast facade of the build- 
ing, and before, a cataract of fallen columns 
in every angle of position and variety of 
frustum. I must add that the situation of 
this world of ruins is altogether unique and 
magnificent, and we are favored with a most 
splendid morning for viewing them. The 
entrance to and exit from the ruins is under 
one of the vaulted archways on which the 
whole superstructure is built, and is as long 








that except the rough and very imperfect one 


- the finest and most interesting scenery, as 
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ssa moderate railway tunnel, There is an- 
other smaller temple at a short distance, 
hich was pronounced by the architect of 
our party to be a perfect gem of art, but I 
had not time to go to it. One of the strik- 
ing peculiarities I believe I have not men- 
tioned; it is the number of cemeteries, 
always uninclosed, just outside all the towns 
and villages in Syria and Palestine. They 
are often very crowded, and the structure of 
the tombs singular and fantastic. They 
seldom have inscriptions, except the grander 
ones in the towns. In one or two cases in 
the early morning I witnessed the profes- 
sional hired weepers at a recent tomb. 
Although, I suppose, it was not absolutely 
the greatest distance, we may regard Da- 
mascus as the turning point of our journey, 
and that we are now again looking home- 
. At Damascus, E. and I seriously 
debated whether, as a matter of prudence, it 
would not be best for us to give up the de. 
tour by Baalbee (as there was now an end of 
all sacred places), and proceed by diligence 
(daily in 13 hours) to Beyrout. Beit known 




























from Jaffa to Jerusalem, there is no road 
whatever in Palestine, and only this one 
from Damascus to Beyrout in Syria. The 
two days’ rest from the saddle at Damascus 
were, however, everything, and we felt en- 
couraged to complete the whole journey. It 
would indeed have been a great miss had we 
not done so, as it has conducted us through 


senery, of the whole eastern tour, and to the 
unique features of this wonderful ruin. And 
now that our faces are turned homewards, 
we cannot but gratefully commemorate our 
deep sense of the privilege it has been to be 

itted so far to accomplish this long and 

rious journey. It feels as if it would be 
the event of our lives. If favored to return 
home in safety, I trust we have laid up a 
store of wealth that can never be exhausted, 
and that even a new faculty of intelligence 
and enjoyment may have been opened, which 
could not have been developed by any other 
process, and even yet, as it were, through its 
accomplishment and experience, something 
like a degree of radiance and glory be per- 
mitted to rest upon our declining days. It is 
with the deepest thankfulness I have to re- 
cord our sense of the Divine mercy and 
goodness, which we believe have followed us 
and hitherto preserved us on every hand, 
with some renovation, I trust, of spirit, and 
has granted us the favor and the blessing 
of still being without any misgiving as to the 
correctness of this undertaking, which has at 
times been very arduous; but the morning 
has mostly brought its renewal of strength 


and courage. 
weather, the little interruptions of rain al- 
ways occurring at points of no consequence. 
The requisites for such a journey are, a good 
stock of physical energy, and especially of 
patient endurance, discretion and self-com- 
mand, in case of being under disorder, and a 
heart open to the influences of the scenery 
and its associations. The young people have 
carried themselves through bravely, and I 
believe have had more than their proportion- 
ate share of enjoyment. Our nomadic and 
equestrian life euds at Beyrout.. We shall 
be almost sorry to part with our tents and 
horses, to which we have become attached, 
for we always keep to the same, unless there 
is reason for a change. 
muleteers, attendants, ponies, etc., all belong 
to Beyrout or the neighborhood, and are 
consequently returning home. The system 
which I have only understood the last few 
days is this. T. Cook hires the dragomen, 
tents, horses, mules, commissariat and staff 
complete for the whole jouruey for so much. 
The dragomen provide the tents, hire the 
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We have had favorable 


Our dragomen, 


ponies, and the owners (generally of two or 
three ponies) along with them, which ac- 
counts for their being so well looked after ; 
mules and muleteers, ditto. The head drag- 
oman had his professed cook, and a wonder- 
fully clever fellow he is for quality and ex- 
pedition, who carries his charcoals for fires, 
which are lighted the moment we come to a 
halt for the night, and the dinner, including 
excellent soup, two or three or more excellent 
courses of roast or broiled, capital pastry or 
puddings, etc., etc., is provided almost as 
soon as we are unpacked, and dressed read 
for it; followed by desert of oranges, al- 
monds, raisins, figs, etc., ad libitum. Break- 
fast almost as substantial, with omelette or 
eggs, tea and coffee. The lunch, of course, is 
cold, mutton, sardines, chicken, hard eggs, 
etc. The provision is abundant. What 
could not be in store of the more perishable 
vegetables, etc., were bought at the villages, 
according as the dragoman knows he can 
best market. Such is camp life as we have 
feund it, and starvation in the desert! It 
seems singular now to be able to talk and 
think of Nazareth, Bethlehem, the Jordan, 
Dead Sea, Galilee, Jerusalem, Damascus, etc., 
as familiar places! But they are most of 
them so engraven on our feelings and our 
memories, that we can hardly think they have 
ever been unknown. To resume from Baal- 
bee. We had a whole afternoon among those 
wonderful ruins, and were not hurried off 
until about 9 the next morning. 

Fourth month 9th.—It.was an easy day’s 
ride down the fertile plain of the Bakoh 
(Coelo Syria, spelt in as many ways as is 
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Beyrout). It is truly a hollow between the 
great chain of the Lebanon and its almost 
rival, the Anti-Lebanon. I never in the 
least understood the structure of the country 
before. Near the head of this great plain, in 
an admirable situation, stand the unrivaled 
ruins of Baalbec; the village of Baalbec, 
near to, but not interfering with the ruins, 
and is one of the better sort. Some of the 
houses with glazed windows, and even two 
stories. We visited the neighboring quarry, 
from which were taken the enormous blocks 
with which. the most ancient portion of Baal- 
bee is constructed. There is one, in situ, 
chiseled square, some 70 feet long, and so 
broad and high that our horsemen looked 
dwarfed as they rode round it. It lies ona 
slant, and is begun to be, but has not been 
severed from the living rock, as if the Cy- 
clopean workmen had been interrupted by 
some sudden hostile incursion, and no gener- 
ation since had had strength or interest 
enough to renew the work. A little lower 
down is a small Temple of eight red granite 
columns, all standing, and numerous other 
remains in the valley. It is well watered by 
several streams, one of them the ancient 
Orontes and others uniting to form the mod- 
ern Litany (Leontes). The whole valley is 
a picture of fertility. I have omitted to 
mention before that the barbarous and im- 
politic tax exists, of equal to about half a 
crown per annum for every fruit tree, which 
prevents planting in the poorer districts, or 
in other cases the premature destruction of 
the trees. It may be for that reason that 
poplars were much grown in the upper re- 
gions of the last two days; or for poles and 
timber, which are the great want of the whole 
region around Damascus. One thing to be 
specially guarded against in tracking these 
mountains, is those troops of donkeys (or it 
may be some camels) all laden with brush- 
wood or with poles that one is constantly 
meeting, and the ponies don’t like passing, 
and often shy atthem. We lunched at the 
house of a Sheik, an acquaintance of our 
dragoman; it made a variety, but was not 
very comfortable, or so good as the open air, 
and rode on to a pretty large and respectable 
village, Merallakoh, with mulberry and 
other orchards, on the other side of which 
our tents were being pitched about 5 o’clock. 
This afternoon we had just a taste of what bad 
weather would be. The clouds had been 
gathering all the morning, hiding the distant 
view of the valley and the summits of Leba- 
non. An hour or so before we got in, down 
came the rain, fierce, pelting, bitterly cold. 
It did not last long, but it was a stormy 
night. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer withered 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. infully 
No. 3. Praies we 
MYSTERIES FROM THE LAND OF THE INCAS, cerement 
After the visitor te the Exposition jf for t0%" 
become wearied somewhat with the efforpge momme 
appreciate the vastness and the magnificengs those of 
of the display made by the painstaking angf mouth | 
ingenious disciples of Confucius, an perly 
bewildering profusion of the offerings fig Pow D 
European lands, it isa real relaxation to yould 8 
note of the almost pathetic simplicity whig) skull 18, 
marks the exhibits of our sister republics ¢ cerebral 
South America. Here is no fatiguing mingjg} small, 2 
ness of detail, no dazzling abundance, no emf a band 
quisite creations of art, but we have in place should | 
thereof an interesting display of mysteriog} of °° 
antiquities, some of which vary essentially vemple 
from any that I have before seen. Acco 
The little hall which Peru has erected fp) ot i2 | 
her display near the principal entrance tothe home ' 
Main building, isthe most complete at present § bis ob 
and, as the warm day declines, we entgy wem” 
among the relics of the land of the Incas ang § buried 
of the Sun God. The wearied wanderer secks | je"! 
rest, and for an instant finds none—bg} numb 
behold, here in a most eligible position igg § ite ¥° 
broken chair, or throne mayhap, of solid wat! 
ite, which has lasted intact through long | The®: 
long ages, to come to grief in this rash yep § {rou 
ture of a voyage to our Centennial shoy, } {r® 
It was of that primitive form which suited, &Pr 
mankind in the early times, when lords and 4 108 
princes sat erect in high places, from wheng ig at 
they ruled and directed the nations, needing” emul 
no supports to aid their energetic muscles it body 
maintaining spinal uprightness, but broad § t0® 
convenient arm rests upheld the hands of § SH 
him who occupied the rocky chair of state § %" 
and one of these is severed from the seat the 
a recent fracture. No jealously watchful ens § PP 
todian being at hand, i install myself in the} 
throne of the Incas (?) and make some obser § Dia? 
vations of the surroundings. tem 
The semblance of the Sun-God, gilded with § 
the gold from his mountains, decked with # ¥®! 
laurel, and resting benignly on the represen § ‘he 
tatives of the fauna and flora of Peru, is — 
placed on high, over the rear entrance, and & cid 
looks down in smiling calmness on the arra she 
of mummies and of other antiquities whie ha 
occupy the central part of the little pavilion. ; 
Here are many specimens of the utmost his 
which man, in the indefinite forgotten time, ma 
long past, was able to achieve in antagonism § 
to the demand of nature, that the human} 4 
body having served its purpose as the servant § 
and the earthly abiding place of the soulim-} ® 
mortal, should be returned to the earth from § 1 
which it was derived. The first peculiarity a 
which marks these embers of humanity is the , 


long, black, tangled hair which drapes the 
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githered head. The next is the cramped and | former, though by no means great, was much 
} jsinfully contorted position in which the| larger than in the latter, which was singu- 
' Peaies were packed away in their investing | larly flat. 
cerements. It is just as a chicken is prepared Raising the eyes at length from these sug- 
B fr roasting. Another peculiarity of these | gestic relics of the ever changing human 
mummies, which distinguishes them from | race, we see ranged round the upper part of 
those of Egypt, is the widely parted jaws, the | the wall rude paintings, which seek to give 
pdf mouth being in many cases filled, or more | expression to the sublimest peaks of the vast 
J properly, stuffed with a cottony substance. I | and magnificent range of the Andes, “Few 

Soe not what a competent craniologist | of the works of nature,” says Prescott, “are 
7 would say, but my impression is that the| calculated to produce impressions of higher 
skull is of that form which betokens liberal | sublimity than the aspect of the Peruvian 
grebral development, while the bodies are | coast, as it is gradually unfolded to the eye of 
ynall, not to say dwarfed. There is no one | the mariner, sailing on the distant waters of the 
st hand of whom I can ask information, or I Pacific, where mountain is seen to rise above 
should attempt to discover if these are relics | mountain, and Chimborazo, with its glorious 
of monarchs, and if they were taken from the | canopy of snow, glittering far above the 
temple of the Sun at Cuzco. clouds, crowns the whole as with a celestial 

According to Prescott, when the Inca died, | diadem.” 
grin the language of that day, “was called} The blazing Sun-god, the mummied relics, 
home to the mansions of his father the Sun,” | the solemn snow peaks of the Andes, recall 
his obsequies were celebrated with great|to memory the story of the vanished races 
wlemnity. The viscera of his body was|who once had a dwelling-place along the 
buried along with a quantity of his plate and | bases and upon the slopes of these mountaius ; 
ar seeks § jewels in the temple of Tampa, and a large and overcame by their industry and their 
e—baj | number of his menials, attendants and favor-| genius the impediments of nature, clothing 
ion igg | ite women, amounting, sometimes, it is said, the desert places with beauty and fertility. 
| foa thousand, were immolated on the tomb. | By means of canals and aqueducts the waste 
1 long, J Then, very naturally, followed mourning | places on the rainless coast were made fruit- 
sh yep. | throughout the land, and at stated intervals ful; and terraces were raised upon the steep 
fora year, the people assembled to renew sides of the mountains, and the different eleva- 
suited, expressions of sorrow, and to sing of the glo-| tions had the effect of difference of latitude, 
ls and _2 tious deeds of the departed monarch, in order | exhibiting in order every variety of vegeta- 
yhengs * that the living prince might be stimulated to | tion, from tropic luxuriance to the temperate 

ing | emulate the virtues of his predecessor. The| products of northern lands. Higher up, on 
les in | body, skillfully embalmed, was placed among | the borders of the snow-covered wastes, 
broad | those of his fathers in the great temple of the | wandered the shepherds with their flocks of 
ds of | Sun at Cuzco ; and the reigning prince, on en- | llamas, little dreaming of the dread day of 
state, | tering the solemn sanctuary of his god, beheld | the coming of the cruel bigot race, who were 
at by § the effigies of his royal ancestors, ranged in permitted to extinguish the light and joy 
1 cus. | opposite files—the men on the right and their | which prevailed in this land under the reign 
n the } queens on the left of the great luminary which | of the wise and beneficent children of the 
ybser- § blazed in refulgent gold on the walls of the | Sun. 

temple. The bodies, clad in the royal attire} The picture of a rude, frail bridge, span- 

with § which they wore during their earthly lives, | ning a little Peruvian river, reminds the ob- 
with § were placed on chairs of gold, and sat with|server that in the days of the Incas there 
esen- § their heads inclined downward, like solemn | were excellent roadways traversing the moun- 
u, is} and reverent worshippers, their hands pla-| tain passes and opening an easy communica- 
and & ¢idly crossed on their bosoms, their faces | tion between the capital (Cuzco) and the re- 
ray | showing their wonted dusky hue, and their | motest parts of the empire. Book 1, of Pres- 
hich # hair its raven black or its silvering of age. | cott’s Conquest of Peru, gives a glowing and 
lion. The Peruvians, we are assured by the same | detailed account of the “Civilization of the 
nost § historian, paid homage to the mummied re-| Incas.” 
ime, § mains of the departed prince as if hecould yet} Among the most curious and suggestive of 
ism § give kind recognition to their devotion and | the Peruvian antiquities, are the specimens of 
man § their love. It is stated that the cranea of the | pottery of which there is an amazing variety 
rant J very numerous Inca race shows a decided | displayed. The vessels, which bear sometimes 
im- superiority over the other races of the land in | a grotesque resemblance to the human form, 
rom intellectual power. Dr. Morton in his valu-| are of many sizes, and so strangely varied in 
rity } able work (Crania Americana), gives engrav-| shape, that it would seem that the makers 
the ings of the Inca and the common Peruvian | studied exclusively the whimsical and the 
the skull, showing that the facial angle in the| monstrous. If this were a land of cremation, 
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: ; a 
I should infer that many of these were ciner- | “ Heart of Africa,” reprinted in this eoyp 


ary urns; butI do not know that any of 
their dead were committed to the flames, 
Will not some antiquarian, learned in these 
obscure matters, give the readers of the Intel- 
ligencer some account of the intent and pur- 
pose of these curious jars ? 

There are specimens of the minerals of 
Peru; and the extreme scarcity of manufac- 
tured articles contrasts strangely with our 
dreams of the past glories of the land of the 
children of the Sun; and one can only 
wonder if the Peruvian of the present day 
ever muses sadly over the meagre results of 
the new order of civilization which the cruel 
Pizarro and his followers planted amid blood 
and fire in the desolated empire of the 
Incas. 8. R. 

e . 

TRuTH is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always 
near at hand, sits upon our lips, and is ready 
to drop out before we are aware. A lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon 
the rack, and one trick needs a great many 
more to make it good. It is like building 
upon a false foundation, which continually 
stands in need of props to shore it up, and 
proves at last more changeable than to have 
raised a substantial building at first upon a 
true and solid fonndation.— Addison. 





THE LAND OF THE PYGMIES, 


Among the old classical legends, one of the 
most prominent, both in poetry and prose, 
was that of the Pygmies, a nation of “small 
folks,” reputed to dwell in the interior of 
Africa. Mention is made of them in the 
earliest Greek literature that has come down 
to us,and Homer refers to them as a race 
that had long been known. The old histori- 
ans and geographers speak of their existence 
as a well-established fact. Herodotus, after 
describing the passage of the Nasamonians 
‘ across the Libyan deserts, adds: “ They at 
length saw some trees growing on a plain, 
and, having approached, they began to 
gather the fruit that grew on the trees; and 
when they were gathering it some diminutive 
men, less than men of middle stature, came 
up and seized them and carried them away.” 
Aristotle also bears testimony on the subject 
in these explicit terms: “The cranes fly to 
the lakes above Egypt, from which flows the 
Nile; there dwell the Pygmies, and this is 
no fable, but the pure truth.” But modern 
critics have assumed that either these old ac- 
counts were pure fable, or that their authors 
had mistaken the cynocephalous apes for a 
diminutive race of men. It was not until the 
recent explorations of Schweinfurth (whose 


by the Harpers, is the most notable bod 
travel that has appeared for many a dg 


that the credit of Herodotus was catallall 


and the existence of the Pygmies estahj 
beyond a doubt. All the way on his jo 
southward from the western water-shed of jhe 
Nile, Schweinfurth heard wonderful 

of a race of little people dwelling far couth 
of the territory of the Niam-niams, Tt way 
told of them that, armed with strong lg 
they would creep underneath the belly of 
elephant, and dexterously kill the 
managing their own movements so adroiily 
that they could not be reached by the eng. 
ture’s trunk. In this way they were said jp 
contribute very largely to the resources of 
the ivory traders. At length the trayely 
met with a colony of these little men neg 
the royal residence of Munza, King of th 
Monbuttoos, and was presented with a yo 
specimen, whom he kept as a companion for 
more than a year. The doctor describes him 
as a repulsive-looking creature; and although 
he came in time to manifest some affection 
towards his protector, he was the most mp 
licious and mischievous of all monkies, Jy 
acuteness, dexterity and cunning he was u.- 
equaled. He was always fond of torturi 
animals, and took a special pleasure in throw 
ing arrows at the dogs by’night. During th 
period in which the caravan was involved ig 


war with hostile tribes, and while the sen 
vants were almost beside themselves with ~/ 


anxiety, nothing afforded him greater amuse 
ment than to play with the heads that had 
been severed from the slain. Schweinfurth 
was anxious to carry the boy home to Ev 
rope, but he sickened and died on the way. 
These Pygmies are doubtless the most im 
teresting of Schweinfurth’s ethnological dix 
coveries, but he has made us acquainted with 
the habits and characteristics of various 
other tribes before unknown. Some of these 
people are quite advanced in the element of 


civilization and the mechanical arts, while | 


others are nearly on a level with the brute 
creation. The Monbuttoos and the Niam- 


niams practice cannibalism ; and this custom” 


appears to be not incompatible with many 
good qualities. The Niam-niams, for ex 
ample, are naturally affectionate and kind 
hearted. 
children kindly, and will part with their 
most cherished possessions to ransom a friend 
from bondage if captured by slave-hunters or 
a hostile tribe; yet they will slay and eat @ 
captive with the greatest zest. Their name 
signifies “great eaters.” They spend their 
time in war, hunting, and the cultivation of 
the soil, and, for savages, they are very good 
farmers. Sweet potatoes, yams and tobacco 


The men treat their wives and | 
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heir principal crops. Of tobacco they 
large quantities, and of excellent quali- 
They are inordinate smokers of the weed, 
neat little clay pipes of their own. 
manufacture. Schweinfurth remarks it as a 
eurious circumstance, that all the tribes of 
Central Africa cultivate the tobacco plant, 
gnd that its foreign origin is indicated by the 
fact that but one tribe, from the Niger to the 
Nile, has a native word of its own to denote 


are t 
raise 








I cALu that mind free which jealously 
ds its intellectual rights and powers, 
which calls no man master, which does not 
content itself with a passion or hereditary 
faith, which opens itself to light whensoever 
it may come, which receives new truth as an 
angel from heaven, which, whilst consulting 
others, inquires still more of the oracle within 
itself, and uses instructions from abroad, not 
to supersede, but to quicken and exalt its 
own energies.— Channing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE HANDS DROP OFF—THE WORK GOES ON. 


Whether it be to rear in stone 
Vast pyramids on Egypt’s sand, 
Or girdle with defensive zone 
The boundaries of a mighty land; 
In all the grandest works of time 
That human power or thought hath won, 
Recruits fill up the broken line, 
The hands drop off—the work goes on. 


Men’s thoughts reach out beyond their age, 
Like lanterns shining in the dark, 
Transmitted through the bard and sage; 
God guards with jealous care each spark. 
What needs to live will live, the Truth 
Waits centuries for a tongue of fire, 
And in its own immortal youth 
Springs up from gibbet, stake and pyre. 


The laws the gentle Kepler read, 
When not an eye but his could see, 
Died not, thank God, when he was dead ; 
The mind of Newton was to be. 
“I write—for readers I can wait, 
If need be, for a century; 
Eternal Patience knows no /ate, 
‘Six thousand years,’ He said, ‘ for Me.’ ”* 


We stand sometimes in blank dismay 
To see a great man die. “His place 
What living man can fill?” we say, 
“His thoughts what lesser mind embrace? 
Such loss!” we murmur, in despair; 
“So much devised, so little done!” 
A voice sounds through the viewless air, 
‘The hands drop off—the work goes on.” 


Time proves it so—no wheels are stopped, 
Progress and Science hold their own ; 
The mantle that our hero dropped, 








*“ My book,” said Kepler, in the transport of his great 
discovery, “ may well wait a century for a reader, as God 
has waited six thousand years for an observer.” 
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On other shoulders has been thrown; 
Worn loosely for a time, perchance, 

But as the sire,* shall grow the son ; 
God leads Himself the grand advance, 

The hands drop off—the work goes on. 


We lose the darling of our home, 
Some pure, sweet child, whose gracious smiles 
Brighten the darkest days that come, 
And e’en life’s drudgery beguiles. 
He lifted us to higher planes, 
This was his mission, just begun ; 
Surprised, we find bis smile remains, 
His influence lives, his work goes on. 


Who rights the wrong, who breaks the chain 
From limbs long fettered without cause, 
Or from our statutes wipes the stain 
Of evil and oppressive laws, 
Must work, and trust to God and time, 
Nor hope with mortal eyes to see 
The dawning of the day sublime, 
The harvest, white, of victory. 


Sad leader of some hated cause, 
Measuring thy work by life’s few years 
Thou reckonest but by finite laws, 
Give to the wind thy idle fears. 
Though in the conflict, face to face, * 
Thou fall’st before the day be won, 
Some heart inspired shall fill thy place, 
The ranks close up—the work goes on. 


Grand hope! Sweet comfort! Rear thy plans, 
And sow thy seed with careful thought ; 
In God’s good time, if not in man’s, 
The miracle of growth is wrought. 
Thine eyes may close before the day 
That crowns the work so well begun; 
“He sowed,” the grateful gleaners say, 
“That we may reap’’—his work goes on. 


Anne F. Braptey. 
Coatesville, 6th mo , 1876. 


oP 


Ler not mistakes nor wrong directions, of 
which every man, in his studies and elsewhere, 
falls into many, discorrage you. There is 
precise instruction to be got by finding that 
we are wrong. Let a man try faithfully and 
manfully to be right, and he will daily grow 
more and more right, It is at the bottom of 
the condition on which all men have to culti- 
vate themselves. Our very walking is an 
incessant falling—a falling and catching of 
ourselves before we come actually to the pave- 
ment! It is emblematic of all things man 
does.— Carlyle. 


——_-—< 9 
THE CURE FOR GOSSIP. 


What is the cure for gossip? Simply, cul- 
ture. There is a great deal of gossip that 
has no malignity in it. Good-natured people 
talk about their neighbors because, and only 
because they have nothing else to talk about. 
As we write, there comes to us a picture of a 
family of young ladies. We have seen them 
at home, we have met them in galleries of 
art, we have caught glimpses of them going 











* Louis Agassiz. 
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from « book store or a library, with a fresh 
volume in their hands. When we meet them 
they are full of what they have seen and 
read. They are brimming with questions. 
One topic of conversation is dropped only to 
give place to another, in which they are in- 
terested. We have left them, after a delight- 
ful hour, stimulated and refreshed; and 
during the whole hour not a neighbor’s gar- 
ment was soiled by so muchasatouch, They 
had something to talk about. They knew 
something and wanted to know more. They 
could listen as well as they could talk. To 
speak freely of a neighbor’s doings and be- 
longings would have seemed an impertinence 
to them, and, of course, an impropriety. They 
had no temptation to gossip, because the 
doings of their neighbors formed a subject 
very much less interesting than those which 
grew out of their knowledge and their culture. 

And this tells the whole story. The con- 
firmed gossip is always either malicious or 
ignorant. . The one variety needs a change of 
heart and the other a change of pasture. 
Gossip is always a personal confession either 
of malice or imbecility, and the young should 
not only shun it, but by the most thorough 
culture relieve themselves from all temptation 
to indulge in it. It is a low, frivolous and 
too often a dirty business. There are country 
neighborhoods in which it rages like a pest. 
Churches are split in pieces by it. Neighbors 
are made enemies by it for life. In many 
persons it degenerates into a chronic disease, 
which is practically incurable. Let the young 
cure it while they may.—<Scribner. 


_ OP 


In the hour when our strength falters before 
a hard duty, if we only look up, someching 
good will always come in answer to this atti- 
tude of the soul. 

THovusanps of people might be enjoying 
reasonable lives, with opportunities for self- 
culture, for social enjoyment and for chari- 
table effort, whose whole energy is absorbed 
in the desperate struggle to add superfluities 
to comfort. 


eer eee 
NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETING 


at Skaneateles, the 25th of Sixth month, at the 
usual hour, 11 o’clock. 








At Philadelphia First-day School Union, on the 
9th inst., part of a letter was read in reference to 
the meeting aud First-day School recently started in 
southern Nebraska, in which mention was mide of 
the need of a library of Friends’ books and other 
suitable works. It was concluded to solicit from 
Friends any suitable works they feel inclined to 
donate, and First-day Schools are requested to con- 
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tribute such books as can be spared from 
libraries, to be forwarded to J. M. Truman, Jr, 
of Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, ' 


Tue whole number of students at Harvard is ‘ 
to be about 1,300; 500 being freshmen. 
A cABLE telegram, from London on the- Ist of g 
month, states that “ preliminary work on the chan 
nel tunnel to connect England and France bas bee 
commenced at Laugatte, France. Shafts have 
suok to a depth of 40 metres. When these Teach g 
depth of 100 metres below the sea, a gallery 
kilometre long will be made in the chalk. If thiy 
is successful, and nothing threatens the impractig, 
bility of the project, the tunnel will be immediately 
commenced,” 


An Icelander of great repute died at Reykjavik, 
on March 17, Bjérn Gunlaugsson, who was tori 
1788. He interested himself in spreading cultary 
of all kinds in his native land, but be will be bert 
remembered in the outer world as the collectorg 
the materials of the magnificent map of Icel 
which gained the highest prize at the Geographicg 
Exhibition at Paris, and which remains one of th 
best surveys ever made. He was the author gf 
various small works of a mathematical and phil. 
sophical character. 


A most excellent institution has lately been esta), 
lished in Florence, Italy, called “The Protestay 
Industrial Home for Boys,” the object being tom 
ceive the boys of poor’parents and bring themy 
under christian and moral influences, giving them 
useful education and teaching them a useful trade, 
The institution is entirely supported by voluntay 
contributions. There is a*similar institution 
New York, but there should be one in every city 
and Jarge town in the United States. 


From Nature we learn that the Russians are about 
to establish a university in Siberia, which will make 
the eighth in that great empire. It is to bea 
Tomsk, and is to have facilities of law and of mei 
cice only. It appears that there are but 55 medical 
men in al] Siberia, where a population of 6,000,000 
is spread over a country as large as Europe, ands 
credit of £40,000 has been granted by the Minister 
of Finance to aid the new university. In addition 
to the eight Russian universities, there is a Ger 
man one at Dorpat and a Swedish at Helsingfors, 


A LARGE company, numbering some 300, of students 
and professors of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, located at Bostén, have gone into an’ 
encampment on the University of Pennsylvania 
grounds, Philadelphia, where the camp was laid out 
and 180 tents erected. 

The excursion is not undertaken as a holiday 
frolic, but for the purpose of study, with the hope 
of taking back whatever may be learned to improve 
the methods of instruction. The regulations for 
the encampment provide that the first three days 
will be devoted to a general inspection of the Ex- 
position, Thereafter the special subject of each 
day’s investigation will be assigned by the head of 
the department in which the student is enrolled; 
and each student will be expected to conform to 
such directions as he may receive from the head bf 
his department in the matter of his special work. 

The students will pursue. their studies in the Ex- 
position under the direction of the professors of the 
various branches, and each student will be required, 
after his return to Boston, to present a thesis om 
some special subject to be assigned to him. 
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THOSE WHO 


PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 


IN THE MATTER OF 


DRESS 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


PRECISE PURPOSE 


To meet the tastes of those who make it a point to dress with 


NEATNESS AND CARE, 


And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear, 


We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 


HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but ONE PRICE, and that the lowest. We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 
and in order that we may permit no possible eause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 
disappointed in his bargain. 


Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 
WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELVES, 
VeERY RESPECTFULLY, 


OAK HALL, 


cescemiviios — WYANAMAKER & BROWN 
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~KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
‘Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 
eut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
eash prices, Especial care cevoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order,’in full sets or to match broken sets. 
Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS Goiiu-ZswEs, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
$31 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@e 


V ] E are selling the best fresh new crop: imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part ef the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Secend 
Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Werk on head 
Tmade to order. 
FAOTORY AND SALESROOMS Ne. 1210 RIDGE AVENUS. 
WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





We are now receiving a full supply of 
fresh-mined | 


LEHIGH COAL, 


WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL IN 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
e Queen. 


JOHN 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN 





NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnnt Street. 
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| CARPETINGS. 
|  ONE-PRIGE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philads 



































IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY 

tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for J 

as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis. and aj} 

tions of tLe throst and lungs—those of public g 
and gives several cases of cure. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


in making plain work. 


C. S HIMMELWRIGHT, Merchant Tailor, 
234 North Fourth 




















Prices moderate. 
FURNITURE. 

ESTABLISHED 1847. 

S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Waly § 


and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attend 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and store, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, —~ 


C. W. SLAGLE & CoO.,, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 








Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md, § 


Soticir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds andall” 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash ady 
made on shipments. 


PRINTING. 





EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS. | 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding.) 





Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 








Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 


“ Beautiful!" “Charming!”, “Oh, how lovely ! “What } 
are they worth?’ ete. Such are the exclamations of those @ 


who see the large, elegant new chromos produced 7S 
European and American Chromo Publishing Co. Every 
one will wantthem, It requires no talking to sell the pice 
tures, they speak for themselves. Convassers, agents, 

ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 


best opening ever afforded to make money. For full par — 


ticulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 
K’. GLEASON & CO., 788 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED LECTURES by 


J. K. Taylor, of Wilmington, Del., who accom- 


panied the Editorial Excursionists to the Pacifie 
First-Day Schools, Societies, @ 
etc., desiring these Exhibitions will please address 


Coast last summer. 


the above. 
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